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of any kind— a simple community living on commerce 
and the produce of the sea and the stock of the soil 
And yet what country possessing such a limited extent 
of territory, with so feeble a population, has ever pro- 
duced at one time so great a number of eminent artists t 
A single glance enables one to perceive what sort of 
patrons this galaxy of artists worked for. It is no longer 
the great fresco or the grand canvas destined for the 
altars of churches or the galleries of castles and palaces ; 
but small easel pictures, not too large for the doors or 
walls of .an amateur's cabinet. It is no longer a subject 
of lofty poesy, sacred or profane, demanding for its ap- 
preciation extensive knowledge and a cultivated taste, 
but common subjects from common life, in which the 
eye recognizes familiar objects and scenes intelligible to 
the rudest understanding. If by chance a great picture 
be painted, it is for the H6td de Ville, and it relates to 
the history of the community. Everything else ad- 
dresses itself to. the bourgeoisie, to the people itself, and 
the artist simply speaks to his equals in the language of 
the day. It is these very cabinet pictures, these little 
popular compositions, so meritorious, which, in the gene- 
ral taste of the present day, have such enormous value 
and bring such fabulous prices. Once more let artists 
take courage in the presence of the example of Holland 
as likewise before that of Venice and of Athens, in 
respect to the changes of public opinion effected by 
political institutions. Under the Athenian democracy, 
under the Venetian patriciate, under a Dutch bour- 
geoisie, they will always find fame and fortune with inde- 
pendence and dignity as well as under a monarchy. 



Histoby — Landscape — Pobtbait. — A historical scene is a 
fiction merely. Be it ever so trne to nature, it is still the fiction 
of the painter. Bat a portrait is troth itself. No imagination 

can compete with it Even in a portrait (to use the 

term) of inanimate nature— what assemblage of cataracts, and 
hills, and forests — what glories of sunset or meridian, may torn- 
pare with the little landscape, which restores to us the scene of 
our own quiet home — which brings before us our childhood — 
the tree under which we have played — the river beside which 
we have walked or sported ? Art, which never addresses itself, 
strictly speaking, to onr" reason, is valuable only in proportion 
as it operates on our feelings: these are seldom (and then but 
little) excited by the mere invention of a painter : we rather 
sympathize with his difficulties ; we congratulate him on his 
sucoess : we say, " How admirably has he grouped those 
figures 1 how finely are the light and shade distributed 1 what 
a grand expression 1 what dramatic effect !" We look upon the 
artist as a hero ; he has done much for his own fame. But he 
who gives us the very smile which won or warms our hearts — 
the frank or venerable aspect of our friend or father— the dawn- 
ing beauty of our child— or shows us the tender eyes with which 
the wife or mother looks love upon us from a distant region — 
he seems to have thought of us rather than of his own renown, 
and becomes at once our benefactor and our friend !— Barry 
Cornwall. 



Pabis.— We are favored with the following extracts from a 
private letter sent recently from Paris : 

" I promised you a French letter, but I blush to acknowledge 
that notwithstanding my manifold advantages. I have not as yet 
acquired a sufficient command of the ' lingo ' to carry my threat 
into execution. Well might Tom Hood say, 'Never go to 
France unless you know the lingo !' I thought it rather a good 
joke at first, sputtering and pantomiming with the natives, and 
smiling to myself at the good natured and polite efforts of the 
people to get at my meaning, but after two or three very annoy- 
ing experiences that were not at all funny, I began to realize 
the truth of the words of the poet above, and I did repent ' by 
jingo,' that my French was not commenced earlier. 

" How can I tell you about all that I have seen and done 
since I arrived I It seems a long time ago, but in reality only 
thirteen days. Time does not drag heavily with the endless 
variety of sights and? experiences. How many times I have 
thought that I would like "'to live and die among the splendors 
of Paris, its gardens, galleries and fountains, the old palaces 
and cathedrals, magnificent beyond description 1 Art is part 
of the people's daily life, and it is carried into everything that 
can be made more beautiful by it. No wonder the Parisians 
live so much out of doors I I don't feel the force of those oft- 
repeated words, ' There's no place like Home,' while drinking 
in the splendors which space, out-door sculpture and architec- 
ture looming up in magnificent foregrounds, stretching away in 
magnificent distances, and all glorified in the sunlight, can give 
you. So far as architecture is concerned, it seems as if I had 
never been out of an alley before I came here. But I suppose 
I am telling you nothing new ; one cannot refrain, however, 
from contributing his mite to the general current of opinion. 
Of course I have been disappointed in many things — but that's 
nothing, for we experience many disappointments at home. To 
counterbalance such exceptions, I have been lifted up and ex- 
panded by enjoyment and admiration to such an extent, that it 
does not seem possible to contract again to my old dimensions. 

" My lines fell in pleasant places as soon as I got here. Dana, 
whom I knew in New York, has a fine studio here. May, 
Cranch, Greenough and Boughton (temporarily in Dana's 
studio) are in the same building, a few steps from the Champs 
Elysees and the Triumphal Arch. I have a lodging room .in 

the Rue de , where almost all the students of art in this 

quarter reside. And jolly times they have I There are four 
in the same house with me. I have ' un joli appartement men- 
bid, garni, et glace, avec un balcon,' for forty francs a month 
with attendance — while I write, the ' attendance,' confoundedly 
pretty, is singing like a lark in the next room. 

" I have been looking around for stray little Freres — cheap, 
Lemmens ditto. There is but one man here who has Fare's 
pictures, and be charges fearful prices. I have seen no Lem- 
mens whatever — the ' speciality de poulette ' * is more sought for 
out of than in Paris. Merle is very little cared for by Pari- 
sians; his pictures bring large prices for the English and 
American market. Gambart & Oo. have all the artists' Works 
who are popular out of Paris, and they charge enormous prices 
for them. If you by chance encounter one in any other place, 
its value is known, I assure you. I met ■. , of New York, 

* Chicken art, if we construe the writer's French correctly. 
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the other day, who has been hunting for Fibres, Merles, Lem- 
mens and other works of that character, and he informs me 
that they were very scarce and dear. The men .whose works 
bring the highest prices in Paris, are Rousseau, Decamps, De- 
lacroix, Ingres, Diaz and Couture. I have seen some pictures 
and etchings by Millet, scenes in humble life, the finest of the 
kind I ever saw — perfectly wonderful in sentiment. 

" By the way, speaking episodically, for it is one of the 
events of my life, I went down to Ecouen the other day to visit 
Ed. FrerejUf, E. F. pire being out of town. And such a 
treat! The pleasure of such days I don't expect to experience 
often in life ! "We found young FrSre at borne, who ' showed 
up ' his father's studio and sketches in a way that would have 
made your heart leap could you have seen the ' didos ' he cut 
up. I never saw a youth so brimming over with life ; all who 
have seen him call Jiim an incarnation of mimicry and jollity. 
He has been a pupil of Couture's for three or four years, aud 
paints a very good picture. But the studio of E. F. plre — I am 
neglecting that. Now, that I have come back to it, I cannot 
do its coziness justice. It is a large square room, hung with old 
tapestry and completely filled with little outdoor and indoor 
studies from nature. (How I did covet some of them ! but he 
never parts with them.) There was a very large square rug on 
the middle of th'e.floor, on which stood five or six easels support- 
ing pictures in progress, by himself and E. Y.fils. These were 
in almost every stage of progress, and it was interesting to me 
to see his manner of working. So careful ! It takes him nearly 
two days to make the drawing for one of those small works on 
the panel from the original sketch ; every fold in the drapery 
is modelled np'as carefully as the features, when he then car- 
ries his easel to the cottage or wherever else it may be, and 
finishes up everything directly from the object. And a hard 
worker he is — at it early in the morning and late in the after- 
noon. He has well earned his 'decoration.' After a good, 
thorough, realizing look at the many beautiful things in the 
atelier, we took a stroll about the village, which was a new and 
interesting revelation to me, and a fitting accompaniment to 
the visit* at the studio. We went into many of the cottages 
and talked — that is, my friend did — with the subjects of many a 
picture that I have seen by Frere. Just think of seeing the 
originals of all those charming interiors that we have enjoyed 
so much together 1 There are subjects for pictures at every 
turn. The people are kept down to pictnresqueness, and are 
not allowed to get new fangled notions into their heads. Every 
young one is brought up to pose for Fr&re, and they like it. 
Every bit of furniture is beautiful for art purposes. Then the 
old doorways, stairways, garrets, windows, stoves — 'my Goddyt' 
as Lamb says; it is enough to make one jubilant to look at 
them 1 Well, all you can do is to come to Paris at once — don't 
put it off too long — and go with me to Ecouen ; I was fairly 
wild with its rustic beauty. There is a magnificent chateau 
there, but oh, the cottages for me 1" 

It would seem as if fountains were again becoming favorite 
places for sculpture. In Paris, the Fountain of St. Michael, 
destined to mark the entrance of the Boulevard de Sebastopol, 
on the left bank of the Seine, has a number of bronze statues 
of the cardinal virtues, two of them being symbols of virtues 
for which the world now gives the emperor some credits 
Power abd Moderation. The statues; about nine feet high, 
stand on capitals of white marble, supported by four columns 
of red Languedoc marble, placed in pairs on each side of the 
central niche, occupied by the group of St. Michael. Bas- 



reliefs, bronze shields, marble tablets and other sculpture and 
ornaments enter into the composition of the work, two enor- 
mous eagles of hammered lead being put up at the angle of the 
pediment, to whose ornamentation they will add, at the same 
time masking the house against which the fountain is reared. 
It is a fine work, and an additional ornament to this already 
richly decorated city. 

England. — The church towers and spires of London seem to 
be threatened by a bill before the House of Commons, called the 
" Union of Benefices Bill." What it means we know not, un- 
less it be a consolidation of parishes and a consequent destruc- 
tion, or perhaps rebuilding of union churches. The body of 
architects have endeavored to save a few of the spires. A 
meeting of the Boyal Institute of British Architects has been, 
held on the top of St. Paul's to consider the subject in presence 
of the countless throng of spires around that stupendous pile. 
The sight was wonderful, and few spires were found, to the 
destruction of which they would assent. The architects have 
drawn up a memorial stating that the beauty of London (and 
we think it has none to spare) greatly depended on the spires 
erected by Sir Christopher Wren, and that these structures are 
a just pride to the country and the metropolis. They say that 
the city is composed of "brick mercantile buildings of little 
architectural character," and that it would be a great loss to 
destroy whatever it possesses of architectural merit. 

We have occasionally quoted instances of the drinking-fouh- 
tain movement in England chiefly to suggest similar enterprise in 
this country. Most of the drinking-fountains in England are 
gifts to the public by private citizens. England is getting to be 
full of these useful " institutions ;" why should we not have them 
here ? We have better water and in greater, abundance, and 
equally wealthy and liberal citizens. 

A free drinking-fountain has been erected and opened at London 
bridge. It has been put up at the cost of the United Kingdom Tem- 
perance General Provident Institution, and is situate directly oppo- 
site the society's offices, Adelaide street. Mr. J. Taylor, at the 
opening in presence of a numerous assemblage, remarked that we 
had in the metropolis 10,000 places for the sale of intoxicating liquor, 
and it was proposed to counterbalance this, in some degree, by the 
erection of 400 drinking-fountains. The great object of this move- 
ment was not merely to supply water to the people freely in the 
streets, but to supply it of a pure and excellent quality. The supply 
of water to this fountain was furnished by the New River Company, 
and was filtered immediately on being brought to the fountain. The 
fountain was executed by Messrs. Wills, sculptors.— The Earl of Dud- 
ley having offered to erect at his own cost an ornamental fountain, 
in the Market-place, Dudley, on condition that the inhabitants put 
up one of an ornamental character, a committee has been formed 
for the carrying out of the latter object. A design has been ob- 
tained from London artists, consisting of six columns standing upon 
a pedestal, supporting an ornamental canopy. A site has been 
granted by his lordship at the top of the Birmingham-road. The 
estimated cost of the erection— all stone — will be £200. The design 
is after the Temple of Vesta, at Athens. 



Taste is, perhaps, the best corrective of avarice ; and that 
probably is one reason why, in commercial states, it is so little 
esteemed. The Muse and Mammon cannot be worshipped at 
the same altar., A love for the Arts excludes all grosser pas- 
sions from the soul. Taste is the angel that drives the money- 
changers out of the temple of mind, and leaves it to the pos- 
session of every human virtue. — M. A. Shee. 



